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Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library. Memoirs of the Life and Reign of 
George the Fourth. Fol.I, 8vo. pp. 307. Longman. 

A Royau Eaurvoque.—A well-known individual, some time 
deceased, who was admitted to the Prince’s familiarity upon his 
first entrance into life, and for several years after, described, or 
rather dramatized, with much humour, a scene which he professed 
to have had from the Prince himself. So much depends upon tone 
and manner, that the spirit of these pleasantries evaporates on 
paper. ‘The story was in -substance as follows:—‘ A new suit, 
destined for a ball that night at Cumberland-house, was brought 
home to the Prince, but ordered back by him for the purpose of 
undergoing immediate alterations. He gave directions that the 
tailor’s return with it should be instantly made known to him. The 
Prince happened to pass the early part of the evening with the 
King and Queen at Buckingham-house. Whilst he was seated in 
the Royal group, a German page entered, and pronounced in a tone 
meant for his particular ear, but loud enough to be heard by every 
one present, “ Please your Royal Highness, she is come.” There 
was a moment’s awful pause. ‘“ Who is come?” said his Royal 
Highness, in a tone between surprise, embarrassment, and anger. 
“ Sir, she is come,” repeated the page, with his bad English and 
German phlegm. “ Eh! what, what! who is come?’ exclaimed 





the King. “ She, your Majesty,” reiterated the unmoved German. 
“She is come!” cried the Queen, bursting with wrath, and suppos- 
ing the visitor was one of the house of Luttrell, who already sought 
an uudue influence over the Prince. All was for a moment inex- 
plicable confusion, The Queen summoned another page, and asked 
him, with fury in her looks, “ Who is she that dares enquire for the 
Prince of Wales?" “ Please your Majesty,” said the second oracle, 
“itis Shea, his Royal Highness’s tailor!” ’ 

First Meeting anp MarriaGe or Georce IV anp Queen 
Canotine.—Having arrived at three o’clock, she was introduced 
to her apartments in the palace. Lord Malmesbury stood prepared 
to present, the Prince ; the approach of the bridegroom was an. 
nounced ; he was in the next room; and Lord Malmesbury was on 
the alert, when the Princess, anticipating his services, und dispens- 
ing with forms, ran to meet her future husband. The gentleman, 
whether from the vivacity of the lady, or froin other causes, was 
agitated ; but soon rallied gallantly, and complimented her on the 
facility with which she expressed herself in Euglish.—When the 
betrothed pair met next day, the Prince’s behaviour was forced and 
cold. This has been ascribed to the suggestions of Lady Jersey m 
the mean time; but it may be accounted for as the result of his 
own reflections during the preceding night; for night, they say, 
brings counsel. Retreat, however, was cut off, and he led his 
ill-starred bride to the altar on the evening of the 8th of April 1795, 
The ceremonial was in substance the same as on other Royal mar- 
riages—but the conduct of the bridegroom was different: he mani- 
fested the bewildered absence of mind of one who scarce knew what 
was passing around him, and rose impatiently from his knees before 
the ceremony was half performed. The Archbishop stopped short; 
the King restored order, and the ceremony proceeded to its close. 
It has been stated in a variety of publications, that “ the good old 
King,” +-as (icorge II has been styled for the imposing regularities | 
of his private life, by canting sycophants and the common herd,— 
“shook his son’s hand with a force which brought tears into his 
eyes.” Ii tears came into the eves of the Prince, it is more likely 
that they flowed from the same cause which produced his agitation 
at the altar;—from the consciousness of committing a moral, 
thouzh not a legal offeace; of violating an obligation which he had 
contracted, under the sanction of the law of honour and the forms 
of religion; and of being under the eyes of some who had also been 
present at his previous marriage. 

Wittiam 1V.—Prince William was refused leave to quit his ship 
at Cork, for the purpose of visiting Dublin; and at Plymouth, the 
absence of invitation from the King, or leave from the Admiralty, 
apprised him that his presence was not desired at Buckingham 
House. The Prince of Wales and Duke of York joined and passed 
some days with him at Plymouth, which for the time was enlivened 
by festivities and illuminations. Prince William could not obtain 
leave to quit his ship; but it was said that, like a true sailor, he 
consoled himself by falling in love. The supposed object of his 
affection was a young lady named Wynne, the daughter of a mer- 
ehant. He was passing his time very agreeably at Plymouth, when 
a sudden order sent him to sea again, in command of the Andro- 
meda, with Admiral Gower. The motive of this order was to 








separate him from the lady, and a trick was at the same time played 
upon him by the Admiralty. His ship, when he sailed, not being 
provided for a foreign station, he supposed himself going only on a 
short cruise. When the day came for the separation of the Andro- 
meda from the squadron, he was informed that his destination was 
the West Indies; and that, to prevent the delay of his returning for 
stores, the Andromeda should be provided from some of the other 
ships, which “had luckily brought out the proper supply.” He 
obeyed the signal for parting, walked the quarter-deck in no very 
tranquil mood, “muttered a prayer or two,” with more’ energy 
than devotion, for the First Lord of the Admiralty, and ordered the 
master to direct his course for Antigua. 

Private Memoirs or GeorGe III.—It was well known to be 
a habit of George III to write in various folios, for an hour after he 
rose in the morning. This practice was not obviously consistent 
with his want of facility and taste in any sort of composition; but 
his manuscripts were only registers of names, with notes annexed of 
the services, the offences, and the characters, as he adjudged them, 
of the respective persons. ‘In addition,’”’ says a publication of 
1779, “‘ to the numerous private registers aiways kept by the King, 
and written with his own hand, he has lately kept another, of all 
those Americans who have either left the country voluntarily rather 
than submit to the rebels, and also of such as have been driven out 
by force; with an account of their loses and services.” It is 
somewhat cruel to lay bare “ the bosomed secrets” of any man, 
even after the grave has closed upon his passions and weaknesses ; 
but if these registers of George III still exist, and should ever 
come to light, they will be as curious private memoirs as have ever 
appeared : they doubtless promoted the remembrance and compen- 
sation of loses and services; but they also produced his petty 
long-cherishad resentments, less hurtful to their objects than inju- 
rious to his own character and torturing to his breast. 

Extracts from the Hurmonicon for February 1831. 

Amateur Composrrs.—lIt seems pretty certain that an Italian 
Opera, composed by an Irish gentleman named Monck Mason, will 
be performed at the King’s theatre during the ensuing season. 
Here is another Dilettante to be added to the swelling list; and I, 
as well as all lovers of music, and good patriots, must heartily wish 
him success. It is said that the English Opera House will open 
this year with an Opera written by a member of a celebrated din- 
ing club, well known in private society for his admirable comic 
songs, and set to music by a young northern dilettante, whose mu- 
sical talents, particularly for composition, are of the highest order, 
and bid fair to rank him hereafter with the Meyerbeers, the Ons- 
lows, and the Mendlesohns of the age.—Art: Journal of a Dilettante. 

LiseraLism AND Music.—It seems that the day is come again 
when musical airs are ranked in political importance with procla- 
mations, manifestoes, &c. Everybody knows the story of the Swiss 
hired troops, the Ranz des Vaches, and the prohibition of this tune 
in France. A Polish air, the Dombrowski Mazourka, which the 
regiment of General Szembek plaved on entering Warsaw, has been 
forbidden by the Grand Duke Constantine, on pain of a penalty of 
400 florins; the consequence of which is, that it has become the 
outward and audible sign of patriotism in every part of Poland; just 
as the Marseilles March and La Parisienne are, in France and the 
Netherlands, the signals of liberalism. During Mr Pitt’s adminis- 
tration, an organ-grinder was committed to Newgate for playing 





_*Ah! ¢a ira’ in the streets. This was a silly step but the fellow 


excited little commiseration, for the tune was the war-whoop of a 
few savages who were at that time deluging France with blood. 
It affords another proof, however, of the power ascribed by states- 
men to instrumental music, interpreted by words, in exciting ideas 
and producing associations, 

Rossini, ‘Tevt, THE TRi-coLoUR, AND THE Prussian Court.— 
A curious coup d’état, of the minor kind, has caused the failure of 
Rossini’s Guillame Tell at Berlin. This opera was put into rehear- 
sal, but government did not much relish the name of a man who 
made so noble and successful a struggle for freedom ; so the music 
was applied to a translation of our drama, Hofer, the latter having 
been a loyal Austrian—that is to say, opposed to the tyranny of 
Bonaparte, which was infinitely more odious than that of the Court 
of Vienna. But when it became a question what colours were to be 
given to the French soldiers, the Prussian ministers were puzzled. 
In 1809, the year of Hofer’s resistance, they bore the tri-colour. 
At length it was determined to throw a covering over the caps of 
the grenadiers, by which dignified contrivance the tri-coloured 
cockade was concealed! So ingenious a device exeeedingly pleased 
the courtiers, but disgusted the people, and the failure of the piece 
was the result. 
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CHESS-PLAYING. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mk Tatier,—Before paying my devoirs, as in duty bound, to 
Philoscaccharia, | beg to return my best thanks for the courtesy 
with which you have treated me in making the explanation sub- 
joined to his last letter. In truth, I felt considerable doubt whe- 
ther the discussion that might ensue, would be of sufficient interest 
with a great majority of your readers or even with nine-tenths of 
those who are Chess-players, to justify us in occupying a part of | 
your valuable miscellany, which could be filled to better purpose ; 
and for this reason I expressed the wish to be favoured, if possible, 
with Philoscacciaria’s address. 

As the matter now stands, I must in self-defence go on; but first 
two or three words with regard to “ blunders.” 1 franklyacknow- 
ledge that my account of the circumstances which I supposed might 
have induced Philidor to introduce Cunningham’s name—for, in the 
absence of better proof, it was but a supposition—may not be 











“ curious ;” but there it must rest, till better reasons appear, for or 
against ; and I shall feel obliged to Philoscaccharia to give us those 
he apparently is in possession of. He next rates me for having for- 
gotten the two previous editions of Stamma (1737 and 1741). I 
did not forget them, having open before me at the moment, Twiss’s 
book, where they are all enumerated. But it happens, oddly 
enough, that the edition of 1737, which I had seen, contains no 
openings ; being nothing more than Stamma’s famous hundred situ- 
ations, which did not bear at all on the question; I trust to your 
correspondent’s word, Mr Tatler, that there is a full edition of that 
date also. With respect to the edition of 1741, as | intend to prove 
by and bye, that Stamma’s name and book are of no earthly couse- 
quence to our argument, I shall only add here, that I took the edi- 
tion of 1745, as being printed in England, and the nearest in date | 
to Philidor’s first appearance here. 

So much, Mr Tatler, for my blunders: now for Philoscaccharia’s 
further mistakes, which, considering that he has buckled on his 
armour, and wields his books, I confess I am at a loss to account 
for. 
at a distance from his books, most certainly I would not have applied 





the epithet “gross,” to his first mistake. But what shall we say | theatres. 


| much of a good thing, 


| 
| . 


me 


done? He has given a name that pleased him, to an opening of 3 
game of Chess, just as Stamma did. Nor by so doing, has he de- 
prived any one of a right. I cannot concede to Philoscaccharia that 
Bertin has nothing to do with the question; because, if there had 
been no such person as Stamma, every argument used by my oppo- 
nent would be equally applicable to Bertin, and in some points 
better, inasmuch as he wrote earlier. Philoscaccharia has tortured 
this word into a meaning very different from that 1 gavetoit. The 
context shews that 1 employed it only comparatively, as between 
Bertin and Stamma, and not with reference generally to the writers 
who preceded the former. 

Philoscaccharia further asks, will “ your correspondent favour us 
with some anecdotes from them 2?” And he adds, ‘* J suspect he can.” 
There are abundance of anecdotes of all kinds to be found in them, 
but unless your correspondent favours me’ with a {specification ‘of 
the nature and bearing of those he wishes for, I must decline the 
task; otherwise you, Mr Tatler, would curse the day which gave 
birth to the inventor of the game, whether he was of Greece, Tar- 
tary, India, or China. 

In return, may | venture to impose a much more easy task upon 
Philoscaccharia—one which ‘he may perform in three minutes— 
namely, the grounds upon which he rests his assertion, so dogmati- 
cally laid down,—That many players in the present London Chess 
Club would (I presume he means could) have given a rook to those 
contemporaries of Philidor who played against him in the different 
matches, without seeing the boards? But methinks, Mr Tatler, I 
hear you exclaim, Ohe! jam satis. 

And I remain, your obliged humble servant, 
A Lover or Cuess. 
LATE THEATRICAL* HOURS. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Mr Tatier,—lIt is a common saying that “ we cannot have too 


” 





and, surely it is a very false one,—unless it 
is intended as a quibble, by which we are meant to understand that 


Had I known that he wrote his first letter from memory, and | the “too much” immediately converts a good thing into a bad one. 


If this be the case, it is undoubtedly applicable to our great 
This you have clearly shewn; and, as their merits and 


now, when we find him falling into more—two devils worse than | demerits are just now so much the subject of discussion, f wish you 


the first ? 


be found of even his knowledge of Stamma’s work.” 
permitted to call this assertion strange, because if he turns to Pii- 


In his second letter, Philoscaccharia deliberately says, | would say a few words of the “too much,” in the entertainments, 
that *‘ so far as his (Philidor’s) book is concerned, no evidence is to | as well as the buildings. 
I must be | 


I will not presume to say, but these, too, 
may be good things in themselves. Entertainment is a good 
thing, and if the pieces represented afford it, so far, at least, they 


lidor’s work, he will find a note on the third move of the Quceen’s | are good ; but we may have too much even of entertainment. We 


Gambit, where it is said, “ A certain author, otherwise a very good , may “ make a toil of pleasure ” 


player, teaches,” &c. 
deny that Stainma is here referred to; and I ask him, is not this evi- 
dence ? 
lidor) does not appear to have ever heard of the game (the Ginoco 
Piano), or of its commentators”—naming many of them—then he 
adds, “‘ or even Greco.” And in his second letter, he adds to his 


repeats the name of Greco. Here I must ask what offence has our 
old acquaintance, Dr Salvio, committed, to deserve a total exclu- 
sion from this list of his illustrious countrymen. I need not tell 


Not even Philoscaccharia wi!l venture to | the theatres, have some kind of employmeut during the day. 


Again, in his first letter, Philoscaccharia says, “ he (Phi- | 


The majority of those wio visit 
They 
seek there an agrecable recreation after their hours of toi!; and, a 
few hours so spent, would doubtless be a refreshment, giving them 
fresh vigour for the duties of the ensuing day; but they sit there 
for a period of six hours; the noise, the music, the lights, and the 


general excitement, are too powerful for so long continuance, and 
list many more Italian writers, amongst whom is Carrera; and he 


| 


many return to their homes with weary frames and aching heads. 
They lic till a late hour in the morning, they rise unfit for business 
of any kind, and after a restless night, have to go through a day of 
languor. The late hour to which the performance is continued, 


Philoscaccharia, that Salvio was an eminent writer, and a much | prevents many persons from visiting, or taking their familics to the 


better Chess-player than many of those whom he has announced 
with so much pomp; and that he has treated of the Ginsco 
Piano game. But I suppose I must tell him, that Philidor 
has given and commented on some of Salvio’s games. H 
will not be ungenerous or malicious enough to surmise, that 
Philoscaccharia omitted Salvio’s name intentionally; but the 
fact is as I have stated; and there I leave it, to return to Carrera 
and Greco; two more of those of whom he asserts Philidor 
was totally ignorant. Iam afraid that, in his haste to decry Philidor, 
he has not properly examined his work. Philidor’s preface men- 
tions both Carrera and Greco; the latter, however, under his 
cognumen of the Calebrois; | need not further acquaint him that 
some of those Italiaus have called Philidor “ an admirable player.” 
Philidor therefore is held in high estimation in other countries than 
England, though Philoscaccharia seems to wish to inculcate the 
reverse. 

So much, Mr Tatler, for blunders or mistakes. 
return to the question originally mooted—W hat right had Philidor, 
in 1749, to give Cunningham’s name to the Gambit in question ? 
To which Philoscaccharia answers, None! But why ? 


naine, viz. “The Three Pawns Gambit; and he further draws 
the conclusion,—certainly a very strange one,—that because Stamma 
had so called it, Philidor knew nothing of Stamma’s book. In his 
second letter, he somewhat changes his ground, and gives us a sort 
of syllogism as lame; as ever saw the light. Either (says he) 
Philidor did know it, or he did not. If he did know it, he was 
guilty of an impertinence in using Cunningham’s name upon the 
ipse divit of some one; not knowing it, he was guilty of presumption 
in professing to give a Complete Analysis of Chess without the 
study of all works that preceded him, and were accessible. I have 
proved that he did know it; therefore I leave the second leg of his 
proposition to rest in peace ; but knowing it, as he did, he is guilty 
of impertineace in using Cunningham’s name upon the ipse diait 
of some one, or of any one. Indeed! Then Philoscaccharia may 
as well argue that the ipse dizit of Cunningham himself is nct 
to be received. But after all, what has the unfortunate Philidor 


| theatre, butZupon rare occasions. 


to those who reside at a distance. 


Every suci indulgence deranges 
It is more especially inconvenient 
Occasionally, people may be 
| willing to pay this tax for their pleasure; but it will naturally deter 
| them from a frequent enjoyment of it; and when people stay away 
from the theatre a long tine, they become indifferent about it; the 
more they go, the more they wish to go; and finding the inconve- 
nience so great, many persons find it easier to abstain altogether, 
than in part. It is true, that people are not compelled to sit out 
the whole performance ; but, going seldom, the pieces being conse- 


the usual habits of the family. 





Let us now | 


Because | 
Stamma had, a very few years before, called that game by another | 


quently new to them, and paymg a high price for admission, they 
} are tempted to meke the most of it; not to mention that those 
whose habits of business would render the late hours the most in- 
| convenient, are the very persons who would be most bent upon 
| having their “pennyworth for their penny.” Were two pieces per- 
| formed instead of three, and the prices reduced in proportion, I am 
sure that many persons would go, at least two or three times, 
| where they now go once. Here again the large houses are in fault. 
The managers being at great expense, charge high prices; they are 
anxious to attract full audiences, and they think they shall do this 
in proportion to the quantify they give in return. Having a large 
| company in pay, the performance of a third piece is a,small addi- 
| tion to their expense, and they believe it a great addition to their 
| profits. There are, probably, some half-price visitors, who are 
| tempted by this addition ; but [am persuaded they are few in com- 
| parison with those who are thereby kept away from the whole per- 
formance, 
A few hints on this subject from you, who are understood to 
wield the sceptre of dramatic criticism, might have good effect. 
| Meantime, I hope you will not consider as an impertinence, the 
| humble suggestion of one who has been many years 
| Your Reader and Admirer, A.A. 
| P.S. Ido not speak from my own opinion only, but from the 
| many complaints | have heard, not only of the lateness of the hour, 
but of the length of the entertainment itself, which overtires the 
attention. I have repeatedly heard people say that they preferred 
| going at half price, on this account. 
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performance of Richard. To many of our readers it may not be 


THE PLAY-GO ER uninteresting to read a critique, by the same masterly hand, on Mr 
ces oes. Kean’s first appearance in London, in the character of Shylock. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. : ‘Jen 97, 1814 
Davury Lane.—The Merchant of Venice.—Deaf as a Pust.— And the Pantomime. an. 24, ° 
Covent GarveNn.—Fazio.—Married Lovers.—And the Pantomime. 


‘ Mr Kean (of whom report had spoken highly) last night made 
his appearance at Drury-lane theatre in the character of Shylock. 
Drury Lane. For voice, eye, action, and expression, no actor has come out for 
» &y ’ p ’ 
Ir the re-production of the plays of SuaksPEARE were the only — 8 at all < » a ene Seem: ih rage scene 
i, to the last, was general, loud, and uninterrupted.| \Indeed, the very 
N age, the | ." ; ’ » z . “s , 
good effect attending the ee # aad Kean to the stage, first scene in which he comes on with Bassanio and Antonio, showed 
lovers of nature and genius, as distinguished from the admirers of the master in his art, and at once decided the opinion of the audi- 
stage-tact and cold declamation, would have ample reason to be | ence. Perhaps it was the most perfect of any. Notwithstanding 
ea OT Se his is added th adiienclt liaabate the complete success of Mr Kean in the part of Shylock, we 
es ee er ee ee ee © question whether he will not become a greater favourite in other 
acting of the first order, and, although with some physical decay, | parts. There was a lightness and vigour in his tread, a buoyancy 
increased mental vigour and the maturity of a fine judgment, | and elasticity of spirit, a fire and animation, which would accorp 
} | dispositi ider thi ously, | Detter with almost any other character than with the morose, sullen 
> aly © . rs rt . - . . . ‘ 

they surely must have a disposition to consider things too curiously, | inward, inveterate, inflexible malignity of Shylock.%%The ‘character 
who can feel regret that the actor who can be least spared should | of Shylock is that of a man brooding over one idea, that of its 
be once more in the sphere which most becomes him. The part of | WTongs, and bent on one unalterable purpose, that of revenge. In 
, : ee | conveying a profound impression of this feeling, or in embodying the 
Shylock, the part in which Mr Kean first appeared in London, was | general conception of rigid and uncontroulable self-will, equally 
last night performed by him with all, his original excellence. | proof against every sentiment of humanity or prejudice of opinion, 
Unlike Richard the Third, the interest of this play is less con- | Wf have seen actors more successful than Mr Kean ; but in giving 
. as ; ° | effect to the conflict of passions arising out. of the contrasts of 
centrated in the principal character; and although the continual | situation, in varied vehemence of declamation, in keenness of sar- 
exertion, and consequent necessity fora great deal of bodily vigour, | casm, in the rapidity of his transitions froin one tone and feeling to 
renders the former part one of the most arduous in the whole range another, in propriety and novelty of action, presenting — 
Q i : f sion of striking pictures, and giving perpetually fresh shocks of de- 
of the drama,—demanding, as it equally does, corresponding mental | Jieht and surprise, it would be difficult to single out a competitor. 
powers,—the part of Shylock, to be played as SHAKSPEARE conceived Che fault of his acting was (if we may hazard the objection), an 
it, makes hardly less demand on the capacity of the performer. Re- over-display of the resources of the art, which gave too much re- 
ne ee se. isi : lief to the hard, impenetrable, dark ground-work of the character 
venge is the master passion in the breast of Shylock, but in that breast | of Shylock. It would be endless to point out individual ‘beauties, 
there is also a strong sense of the injustice to which his nation is | Where almost every passage was received with equal and deserved 
ial aie alee tj in 1 sine okie the applause. We thought, in one or two instances, the pauses in the 
Sen, aes ee ee oe rs, cornu aay voice were too long, and too great a reliance placed on the expres- 
professors of a creed, whose real character is good-will to all men, | sion of the countenance, which is a language intelligible only to a 

are notwithstanding willing to perpetuate. Mr Kean penetrates Part of the house.’ ‘Feb. 2 

; . . p til on eb. 2. 
this feeling of the character; and there is no striking passage| «yr, Keay appeared again in Shylock, and by his admirable and 
which he does not make strikingly expressive of it. Throughout, | expressive manner of giving the part, fully sustained the reputation 
he vindicates with the calm dignity of reason the rights of his he had acquired by his former representation of it, though he 
laboured under the disadvantage of a considerable hoarseness. He 
common nature, and shows but too truly that he may revenge even | accumed a greater appearance of age and feebleness than] on the 
first night, but the general merit of his playing was the same. His 
The scene with Tudal, in which vexation at the clopement of his | style of acting is, if we may use the expression, more significant, 
Ke ge : ., | more pregnant with meaning, more varied and alive in every part, 
daughter, alternates with joy at the news he hears of Antonio’s | than any we have almost ever witnessed. The character never 
| stands still; there is no vacant pause in the action ; the eye is never 
by their acclamations seemed to feel that the most was made of it. | silent. For depth and force of conception, we have seen actors 

| 


: : : whom we should prefer to Mr Kean in Shylock : for brilliant and 
When he hears that one of Antonio's argosies has been cast | masterly execution, none. 


away, the innate delight with which he “ thanks God,’ and the 
vo? > ’ 











by Christian example. 


disasters, presented, fine scope for varied talent ; andthe audience 


It is not saying too much of him, 
| though it is saying a great deal, that he has all that Mr Kempe 
F ‘ ; >: 3, | wants of pertection. He reminds us of the descriptions of the 
subsequent rubbing of his hands, as he enquires, “ Is it true ? is it | ¢ or dining eye” of Garrick. We are anxious 4 mie tie in 
Norval and Richard, and an:icipate more complete satisfaction 
one of those fine touches of nature, of which the modern stage | {tom his performance of the latter part, than from the one in which 
se ‘ 7 : ‘ . ... | he has already stamped his r-putation with the public.’ 
affords but too few examples. In the trial scene, Shylock justifies Srhics 
his demand to the letter of his bond, as one that has a right PeTiTION OF THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE, 
“to do what he wills with his own;” and in the consciousness | formerly presented to the House of Commons by Mr Grey (now 
Seal italia i Riess Dace para ., | Lord Grey, and Prime Minister) :— 
that his cause is strong in law, he betrays no anxicty about mere 1. “That the House is not an adequate Representation of the 
people of England. 
2. “ That it is prejudicial to the interests of the people, and con- 
trary to the spirit of the Constitution. 
3. “ That the elective franchise is partially and unequally dis- 
tributed. 
“An oath, an oath; [ have an oath in heaven. 4. “That the right of voting is regulated by no uniform or 
Shall [lay perjury on my soul ? rational principle. : 7 : 
No, not for Venice.” _ 5. “That from the combined operation of the defects your peti- 
iss salle cites aleemeieill ihien Gr the Sete a wae ee have pointed out, arise scenes of disgraceful confusion, liti- 
ole scene abounds im opportunities for the display of such | sation, and expense—of tumults, disorders, outrages, and perjury. 
6. “ That eighty four individuals do of their own immediate 
might be mentioned as displaying some kind of excellence; but it is authority send one hundred and fifty-seven Members; and this 
suffic} tn age atlas die ‘coctati your petitioners are ready to prove, and to name the Members, and 
suilicient to remark, that whether in the manifestation of the | those who send them. 
7. “That one hundred and fifty Members are returned, not by 
submit to the tediousness of form while it brooded over the moment | th¢:collective voice of those who appear to send them, but by the 
ee ; , . ., | fecommendation of seventy powerful individuals, 
of its’ arrival, or the contending expressions of contempt for his 8. “That the total number of patrons altogether are one hundred 
and fifty-four, who return a decided majority of the Honourable 
~~ 9? 
lenged for himself the praise of being the legitimate representative cig 


of the Shylock of SHAKSPEARE. Betrerton.— Archbishop Sancroft once asked this celebrated 

ae 7 actor, “‘ Pray, Mr B. can you inform me what is the reason you 

The other performers exerted themselves creditably; but there | actors on the stage affect your audience by speaking of things 
The speech on Mercy ae, oe were real ; while we in — pigs pe of 
; i . ...., | things real, which our congregations receive only as if they were 
was well delivered by Miss Puiturps, and called forth deserved imaginary ?” “ Why aie. i Lord,” said B. “I don’t know, 
applause. F. F. except it is that we actors speak of things imaginary as if they were 


real, while you in the pulpit speak of things real as if they were 
We yesterday gave Mr Haztirt’s account of Mr Keay’s first | imaginary.” 


true ?’’—as if the intelligence were too good to be credited—was 





opinion. Yet, not unwilling to have the advantage of the most in- 
fluential person in court, he propitiates the favor of the judge, by 
insinuating that his p>rtinacity is to be attributed to his regard for 
truth. 





talents as only Mr Kean possesses; and almost every part of it 
revengeful feeling, the confidence of ultimate triumph, which could 


Judges and distraction at his own disappointment,—Mr Kean chal- 





was nothing to merit particular comment. 
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THE TATLER. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, \L, DRURY LANE. 


BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 
The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 
THE BRIGAND. 

(By Mr PLancHe.) 

Maria Grazie, Mrs W. BARRYMORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge, Nicolo, Mr Webster, Fabio, Mr Hughes, 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK and Mr J. VINING, 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK, 

Rubaldo, Mr Bedford, 5 
Spoletto, Mr Bland, Uberto, Mr Robinson, Carlotti. Mr Yarnold. 
in the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘Semiramide,” and Mozart’s 
Overture to ‘“‘ Die Entfurung aus dem Serail.” 
After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
(By Mr Kenney.]} 
Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Aboulifar, Mr Thompson, Aman, Mr Bland. Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Bowbell, Mr LISTON, Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES. 
[By My W. Barrymore.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light Heuse.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. 
and Coral Caveim the Deep, Deep Sea.—ITfI. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VIl. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VIL. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIIL. R tuins of the Argyle Rooms the Ni ht after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle v ue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.— X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. Witha New Nautical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 
sery for Pet Childrev.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers——XIV. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DLORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanrieip. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands 





To-morrow, The Devil’s Brother ; Turning the Tables ; and the Pantomime. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Operatic Drama, to be called — 
THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
The Music, by H. R. Bisho 
Sophia Walstein, Miss FORDE. Liese, Miss E. TR Ek Therése, Miss P. Horton. 
Widow Klaffen, Mrs GIBBS. Karoline Kiaffen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Adolph, Count of Engleberg, Mr WILSON. General Kienwitz, Mr BARTLEY. 
Colonel Francoeur, Mr ABBOT. Nikel Unterhand, Wr G. PENSON. 
Moritz, Mr BLANCHARD. Fritz Klaffen, Vr KEELEY. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely. New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 





THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 


Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. 





Paul Richter, Miss T\YLOR. Hubert, Vr Irwin. 
After the Operatic Drama, an Overture, by J. \. Hummel. 
After which, a New Petite Comedy, to be called | 
MARRIED LOVERS. | 
The Songs, composed by Mr Barnett. 
Duchess D’Orleans, Miss FORDE. Marchioness de Mcneville, Miss TAYLOR. 
Lady Ascot, Mrs CHATTERLEY. Annette, Miss PHILLIPS. 
Due D’Orleans, Mr ABBOTT. Marquis de Meneville, Mr BARTLEY. 
Sir John Ascot, Mr WARDE. Colonel O’ Dillon, Mr POWER. } 
Pierre, Mr Irwin. Francis, Mr Mears. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. | 
(By Mr FarRLey.} | 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peike.) 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 

Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 

THE ORDER OF SCE NERY 

Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight— The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—IV. The Cnnd ‘ildanpietiea Hall.—V. The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VII. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin)—1X. The New. Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—Tower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—XI1. A Market.—XIII. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the [llumination.—XV. 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. the Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. 
To-morrow, Cinderella; and the Pantomime. 


QU EI EN’S THEATRE, 


‘TorTreNHAM Seunke. Firzroy SQUARE. 


Characters by 


Columbine, 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, 








the Theatre will open this Evening, with an Occasional Address, written by 
J. Lt NN, Esq. To be Spoken by Mrs GLOVER. 
After which will be presented a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA 

From Gay’s Serenata. With Hanvew’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Potrer. 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HUMBY. 

Mr BEN NETT. MrJ. RUSSELL. MrSPENCER. MrG. SMITH. 

Mr MUNROE, Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E. SEGUIN, 
And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 

The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria. 
\fter which, a New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
THREE TO ONE, 

The Music, by Mr G. Cooke. 
ters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss WELLS. 
\nd Mr FORRESTER, 


Previous to which, a New MS. Overture, by a Student of the Royal Academy of 
usic. And previous to the Eutertainment, Ressini’s Overture to ‘ Tancredi.’ 


The Charac Miss AYRES. 


To conclude with a c omic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. 
Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. 
And Mr GREEN. 


Miss Garrick. 
Mr Roberts. 


lhe Triumphal Arch, Erected in | 


| Miss Clementina Bramble, 





Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 


Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 
Attendant Spirits, Misses Stallard, Gallot, Ange lina, Rose, and S. Barnett. 
Astragalus, Mr YA 
Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs "abo Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Sebastian, Gregory, and Adam, Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Pauto, Jun. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE, 
Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 
ans, Mr O. SMITH. 
Franzel, MrCharles. 1st Chamois Hunter, MrS.Smith. 2nd do. Mr V. Webster 
Spirits of the Alps, Chamois Hunters, Villagers, &c. 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 
Lady Courtall, Miss DALY. Grace Gaylove, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 
Sir Charles Courtall, Mr YATES. Sharp, Mr J. REEVE. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
[By Mr Buckstone). 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— 
Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise),—IIl. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—IV. Enchanted ae V. Cats’ Coridor. VI. Palace of Grimalkin.—VIL. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews,.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in C hancery. XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.— XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.— XVIII. c atacombs.— XIX, and 
last. Temple of the Spir it of the Spring. 


Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 





A Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE 
[From M. Scrise’s * Baiser au Porreur.”’)} 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 

Blancbhec, Miss STUART. Lucille, 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 
Colonel Dorvilie, Mr. SPAG NOLETTI, 
Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr 
ew Burletta, to be called 


INADIER. 


The Baroness de Miss FITZWALTER. 


Collier. 
After which, an entirely * 
p 


PHE GRE 


sy H. Barty, Esq.) 
Fanny Bolton, Madame . ESTRIS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march'da 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Cont. ew Mr Pande, Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 


MIS-APPREHENSION., 
By Mr C, Diner.) 

Miss Stuart. Fanny, Wiss Pincott. 
Miss Bramble’s Maid, Miss Berresford. Frank Hartley, Mr Raymond. 
Thomas, Mr Cooper. Money, Mr W. VINING. Mr Williams, Wr Coates. 
Police Otfiicer, Mr Worrell. Shopmen, Messrs Young and Hutchinson. 
To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One 

OLYMPIC REVELS. 


[Adapted from a burlesque of CoLmAN’s, by Mr Piinxcue and Mr C. Dance.] 


Ellen, Miss Kabrey. 


Act, entitled 


Previous to which, an Pde vture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, ladame V a 
Prometheus, (an a Van-ufacturer) r J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr “8 ‘kwith, 
IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS 
Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Apollo, Miss Me ‘bourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, § Momus, Mr D. Smith, 


SURRE Y 


The Historical Drama, entitled 
WILLIAM TELS 
Austrians.— Anneli, Miss VINCE NT. Agnes, 
Gesier, Mr D. Pitt. Sarnam, ir Almar. 
Braun, Mr Rogers. Rudolph, Mr Lee. 


THEATRE. 





Miss SCOTT. 
Struth, Mr Hobbs. 
Lutold, Mr Richards. 


Swiss.—Emma, Madame SIMON. William Tell, Mr OSBALDISTON. 
Albert, Miss Ellis. Waldman, MrWebb. Michael, Mr. Hill. Erni, MrTully- 
Melctal, MrGough. — Verner, Mr Young. Furst, Wy Nelson. 


Jagheli, Vir Honner. Pierre, Vr Ransford. Theodore, 


Mr Asbury. 


In Act 11.—Savoyards’ Glee, by Mesdames Rumens, Nicol, Rogers, Boden, &c. 
‘After which, a Drama, entitled 
THE DIAMOND ARROW. 
By W. T. Moncrter.) 
Lucille, Miss SOMERVILLE. Dam» Lodoline Fontaine, Mrs VALE. 


Mons. Fontaine, Mr V ALE. Mons. Anselm, Mr Young. 


Hilaire, Mr Edwin. 
To conclude with the 
FOREST OF BONDY! OR, THE DOG OF 
Dame Certrude, Madame Simon. Ursula, Miss Vincent. 
The Seneschal, Mr Almar. General Gontran, Mr Gough. Landry, Mr Asbury. 
Chevalier Macaire, Mr D. Pitt. Aubri di Mont Didier, Mr C. Hill. 
Bertrand, Mr VALE. Eloi, (the Dumb Boy) Mile. ROSIE R. 


Courier, Mr Lee. 


Melo-Drama of 


MONTARGIS. 





CosurG THEatre.—Bon: aparte’ s Destiny—The Silver 
Knight—Jack Sheppard—. And Ali 
Halow Seen. 

SavLter’s Weiits Tueatrre.— The Wreck; or the 
Buccaneer’s Bridal—Harlequin and 
Mother Goose—And Satisfied. 





1 Catherine street, 
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